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Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  consular  district  of 
Patras,  Greece,  were  upon  the  whole  fairly  good  for  the  year  1914. 
Harvests  were  for  the  most  part  satisfactory,  and  growers  expe- 
rienced no  great  difnculty  in  marketing  their  products.  The  few 
industrial  plants  of  the  district  operated  without  serious  interrup- 
tion. Over-sea  trade  experienced  only  a  slight  falling  off  from  the 
previous  j^ear,  the  loss  falling  rather  to  the  import  than  the  export 
side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

This  must  not  be  taken,  however,  to  mean  tliat  the  district  did  not 
experience  at  one  time  or  another  serious  difficulties  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  spheres.  Indeed,  any  treatment  of  the  district's 
economic  conditions  might  well  fall  into  two  divisions  representing 
the  first  and  the  second  half  years. 

Satisfactory  Conditions  the  First  Part  of  Last  Year. 

The  first  half  year  was  particularly  satisfactory  to  all  economic 
interests.  The  harvests  of  the  preceding  season  had  been  favorable, 
and  the  year  opened  with  stocks  on  hand  sufficient  to  meet  the  pros- 
pective needs  of  consumption  at  home  as  well  as  the  demands  of 
foreign  markets.  The  men  who  had  served  under  the  colors  in  the 
wars  which  the  country  had  been  engaged  during  the  two  previous 
years  had  largely  returned  to  their  regular  occupations.  The  pros- 
pects for  trade,  dom.estic  and  over-sea,  were  encouraging.  Then  as 
the  year  drew  on  toward  summer  and  the  coming  harvests  the  out- 
look in  that  direction  became  brighter  with  the  favoring  seasons. 
Farmer  and  merchant  predicted  and  prepared  for  a  period  of 
unusual  prosperity  with  the  coming  of  autumn. 
Bad  Effect  of  War  on  Commerce. 

Suddenly,  upon  the  eve  of  harvests,  the  European  hostilities  broke 
out,  sweeping  away  for  the  time  the  foundations  of  trade  and  caus- 
ing industrial  paralysis.  Western  Greece  felt  the  shock  acutely. 
Not  only  was  its  banking  at  home  paralyzed  and  its  entire  system  of 
foreign  credits  thereby  interrupted,  but 'it  suffered  peculiarly  in  that 
with  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  it  saw  the  foreign  markets  upon 
which  it  had  been  confidently  depending  to  place  its  great  export 
crop  of  currants,  ready  for  harvest,  either  entirely  closed  at  a  stroke 
or  else  so  crippled  as  to  hold  out  no  definite  hope  for  the  immediate 
future. 
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And  yet  affairs  proved  iiltimatel^y  to  be  far  from  hopeless,  thanks 
to  the  resourcefulness  and  energy  of  the  body  of  business  men  who 
undertook  to  set  them  in  order. 

The  Ciirrant  Industry. 

In  discussing  the  commerce  and  industries  of  this  district  the 
currant  trade  always  leads.  This  trade  stands  in  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  district  as  cotton  does  to  the  Southern  States  of  the 
United  States;  but  with  this  significant  difference,  that  whereas  the 
cotton  grower  may  always  count  on  a  large  domestic  consumption  of 
his  crop  whatever  may  happen  to  over-sea  trade,  the  Greek  currant 
grower  oan  count  upon  no  natural  domestic  market  for  his  crop, 
but  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  to  give  him  a 
market.  Let  the  over-sea  trade  be  threatened  and  instantly  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  presents  itself  not  only  to  the  currant  grower,  but  to  the 
entire  district. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  vineyards  of  Franc^^  had  been 
ravaged  by  phylloxera,  there  sprang  up  a  great  demand  from  that 
country  for  Greek  currants  to  be  used  in  wine  making,  and  prices 
soared  to  heights  never  before  known  in  the  currant  trade.  Under 
this  stimulus  Greek  landowners  all  through  the  currant-producing 
Provinces  uprooted  their  olive  groves  and  planted  the  lands  to 
currants,  until  within  a  few  years  the  acreage  had  far  more  than 
doubled.  Then  France,  having  found  means  to  combat  the  phyl- 
loxera, placed  upon  currants  a  prohibitive  import  duty,  thereby 
jDermanently  shutting  off  from  Greek  currant ,  growers  the' market 
whose  dem.ands  had  stimulated  them  to  increased  production. 
Government  Assistance  for  the  Currant  Industry. 

Immediately  supply  overtopped  demand  in  the  world's  currant 
market — this  district,  which  supplies  the  world's  currants,  was  pro- 
ducing 30  per  cent  more  fruit  than  it  could  dispose  of.  Prices  fell 
precipitately,  and  for  decades  the  currant  trade  was  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. Efforts  were  made  to  brace  the  market.  A  currant  bank  even 
Avas  founded,  only  to  meet  the  fate  of  all  other  experiments.  Mat- 
ters became  desperate  in  the  district,  for  currants  are  the  money  crop 
of  the  people,  furnishing  the  lifeblood  of  all  trade.  Finally  the 
Government  came  to  the  rescue.  It  authorized  the  organization  of 
the  Privileged  Company  for  the  Protection  of  Currant  Production 
and  Trade,  the  main  object  of  which  organization  was  to  adjust  the 
matter  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  currant  trade.  To  this  end  the 
Government  agreed  that  there  should  be  laid  upon  the  trade  what 
was  tantamount  to  an  export  tax,  in  that  under  the  new  provisions 
exporters  were  required  to  turn  over  free  of  charge  to  this  company 
35  per  cent  in  kind  upon  all  shipments  of  currants  abroad.  The 
Company  was  at  the  same  time  debarred  from  x^lacing  the  retention 
fruit  upon  the  market  again  in  its  natural  state.  Thus,  by  a  sort  of 
economic  tour  de  force,  the  trade  was  bolstered,  supply  being  cut 
down  to  the  limits  of  demand. 

This  incomplete  review  of  the  currant  trade  is  given  here  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  more  clearly  appreciate  the  crisis  which  was 
precipitated  in  this  district  when,  with  a  record  currant  crop  ready 
for  market,  the  chief  foreign  markets  of  the  fruit  were  either  cut 
off'  or  greatly  crippled  b}'^  the  outbreak  of  war.    Nor  were  conditions 
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bettered  when  unseasonable  rains  caught  the  fruit  later  as  it  lay 
upon  the  drying  grounds,  doing  great  damage  to  the  quality  of  it  in 
many  of  the  Provinces. 

Business  men,  anticipating  that  under  the  circumstances  there 
would  be  a  great  oversupply  of  fruit  and  fearing  the  return  to  old 
chaotic  conditions  unless  something  could  be  done,  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  raise  the  retention  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  in 
kind— a  i^roposal  which  meant  the  permanent  retirement  from  the 
market  of  one-third  of  the  entire  currant  crop.  If  this  could  be  done, 
said  the  merchants,  there  was  hope  of  holding  the  market  somewhat 
firm;  the  less  marketable  fruit  would  find  its  way  to  the  retention 
vaults  of  the  company,  there  to  be  converted  into  wine  or  alcohol, 
and  the  remainder  would  suffice  to  meet  all  the  demands  from  abroad. 
Already,  they  rightly  pointed  out,  the  market  was  greatly  depressed 
in  view  of  the  oversupply. 
Improved  Conditions  Toward  the  Close  of  the  Year. 

The  Government,  although  declining  to  act  immediately,  looked 
upon  the  appeal  with  such  apparent  favor  that  the  local  market  was  at 
once  stimulated  and  recovered  sharply  from  its  depression.  The  appeal 
Avas  finally  granted,  going  into  eli'ect  October  9,  and  causing  a  fur- 
ther advance  in  prices  on  the  local  market  of  some  7  per  cent.  Mean- 
time every  effort  was  made  to  reach,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  regular  markets  abroad.  The  result  of  all  which  was  that  prices 
soon  became  steady,  and  the  movement  of  fruit  steadily  increased. 
For,  whereas  the  first  month  of  the  currant  season  (beginning  August 
23)  witnessed  a  falling  off  of  50  per  cent  in  the  movement  of  fruit 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1913,  December  31  found  ship- 
ments to  date  only  2  per  cent  in  tonnage  behind  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year  and  prices  realized  being  even  more  satisfactory  than  those 
for  1913.  The  close  of  the  year,  therefore,  saw  the  crisis  of  the 
autumn  well  past.  Grower  and  merchant  had  money  in  hand,  and 
business  was  beginning  once  more  to  take  on  a  normal  mien.  [For 
reports  on  the  currant  trade  see  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports 
for  Oct.  22,  Nov.  5,  and  Dec.  17,  1914.] 
United  States  the  Best  Market  for  Olives. 

Among  exports  from  this  district  olives,  olive  oil,  cheese,  and  wine 
figure  as  most  important,  after  currants.  The  year's  trade  in  all 
these  proved  satisfactory. 

The  trade  in  olives  and  oil  for  any  year  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
crop  of  the  preceding  year,  the  harvest  falling  in  November-Decem- 
ber and  finding  market  in  the  new  year.  The  harvest  of  1913,  the 
biennial  full  crop  year,  had  been  fair,  so  that  stocks  of  olives  and 
oil  for  191-4  were  ample.  The  largest  part  of  both  these  commodities 
is  taken  up  by  the  domestic  need,  but  there  is  always  a  good  export 
movement.  The  United  States  is  the  best  customer  of  Greek  olives— 
a  black  fruit  preserved  in  brine.  The  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  1914  amounted  to  $294,840  as  compared  Avith  $222,306  for 
1913.  Other  important  markets  of  olives  are  Egypt,  Turkey,  the 
Balkan  States,  and  to  a  less  degree  France  and  Austria. 
Shipments  of  Olive  and  Sulphur  Oils. 

Tlie  exports  of  olive  oil  from  the  district  are  much  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  olives.     The  islands  of  Corfu,  Leucas,  and 
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Paxos  in  this  district  supply  four-fifths  of  all  the  olive  oil  exported 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  exports  of  oil  from  these  three 
small  islands  amounting  in  full  crop  years  to  some  4,000,000  gallons. 
Italy  and  France  are  the  best  customers,  although  both  countries 
produce  oil  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  Greece.  Italy  takes  about 
half  the  export  crop.  This  amounts  in  full  years  to  some  2,000,000 
gallons.  France,  the  next  best  customer,  takes  15  to  30  per  cent  or 
500,000  to  1,000,000  gallons  in  full  years.  Russia  stands  next  after 
France  in  the  list  of  customers  with  annual  purchases  of  about 
375,000  gallons.  Austria  and  the  United  States  take  about  equal 
quantities.  The  declared  exports  of  olive  oil  to  the  United  States  for 
1914  amounted  to  $41,659  as  compared  vs^ith  $38,496  for  1913,  or  about 
100,000  gallons  per  year. 

There  has  also  sprung  up  in  recent  years  a  i)romising  industry  in 
foots  of  olive  oil,  or  sulphur  oil,  an  industrial  oil  extracted  from  the 
refuse  of  the  olive-oil  press.  The  shipments  of  this  product  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  amounted  to  $77,113,  as  compared  with  $7,084 
for  the  preceding  year,  the  quantity  shipped  for  1914  being  estimated 
at  814,767  pounds, 
large  Shipments  of  Cheese  to  United  States — Wine  Exports.  ' 

The  exports  of  cheese  consist  of  two  kinds — a  soft,  white,  salted 
cheese,  shipped  in  small  casks,  and  head  cheese  of  various  grades. 
All  cheese  manufactured  in  the  district  or  exported  from  it  is  made 
of  goat's  milk.  The  United  States  stands  easily  first  as  a  customer 
of  cheese  from  this  district,  the  declared  exports  being  $197,149  in 
1914  and  $184,681  in  1913.  The  next  best  customer  is  Italy,  which, 
however,  takes  only  head  cheese. 

Great  quantities  of  common  wine,  in  casks,  both  red  aild  white 
wine,  are  annually  exported  from  the  district.  The  shipments  total 
about  half  of  the  exports  of  these  wines  from  the  entire  Kingdom. 
Official  statistics  covering  the  three  years  1910-1912,  the  latest  avail- 
able, give  the  export  of  wine  in  casks  from  the  district  as  about 
6,000,000  gallons  per  year,  at  an  approximate  value  of  $1,200,000. 
The  same  authority  shows  that  France  is  by  far  the  heaviest  im- 
I)orter,  shipments  to  that  country  amounting  annually  to  about  45 
per  cent  of  all  wine  exports.  The  next  best  customer  during  this 
period  was  Germany,  which  took  some  15  per  cent  of  the  total  wine 
exports.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  competed,  in  the  order 
namecl,  for  third  rank.  The  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and  Turkey 
came  next,  the  last  named  taking  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  exports. 
Very  small  shipments  of  these  wines  are  made  to  the  United  States, 
the  exports  for  1914  being  only  6,480  gallons.  In  addition  to  these 
beverages  there  are  exported  small  quantities  of  cognac  and  brandy; 
of  the  former,  $4,000  to  $.5,000  per  year,  and  of  the  latter  some 
$40,000  to  $80,000.  Turkey  is  the  best  customer  in  both  articles. 
Tobacco  Production  and  Exports — Valonia  Exports. 

This  district  produces  large  quantities  of  tobacco.  Tliere  are  three 
fairly  distinct  kinds  produced,  loiown  locally  as  Tsembelia,  Aromatic, 
and  Basma.  The  article  is  light  in  both  color  and  weight.  The  leaf 
varies  from  4  or  5  inches  long  in  the  Aromatic  to  9  or  10  inches  in  the 
other  grades.  All  three  kinds  are  best  suited  for  making  cigarettes, 
of  which  grade  quantities  are  manufactured  and  consumed  ia  the 
district.     The  annual  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  district  are  large, 
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varying  in  value  from  $600,000  to  $900,000.  Egypt  is  easily  tlie  best 
customer,  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Malta  standing  next.  The 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States  also  take  considerable  quantities. 
The  declared  exports  of  tobacco  to  the  United  States  for  1914:  were 
$146,730,  as  compared  with  $81,707  for  1913. 

The  annual  exports  of  valonia  amount  to  some  $250,000.  This 
article  is  used  in  tanning,  being  the  cup  of  the  large  acorn  of  the 
valonia  oak.  Considerable  shipments  were  formerly  made  to  the 
United  States,  but  recently  the  trade  has  stopped  almost  completely. 
The  article  now  goes  to  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  "tlnited  States. 

The  total  declared  exports  from  the  district  to  the  United  States 
and  its  insular  possessions  for  1914  were  $2,095,544,  as  compared  with 
$1  773,948  for  1913,  an  increase  of  $321,596  over  the  preceding  year. 
iWith  the  single  exception  of  1907  (which  still  holds  the  record  by 
about  $30,000),  the  year  was  the  record  for  exports  in  the  history  of 
the  district  as  now  delimited.  The  following  table  shows  the  trade 
in  detail.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  for  the  3''ear,  as  compared 
with  1913,  covered  numerous  articles: 


Articles. 


Butter 

Caviar 

Cheese 

Fish  (salted) . . 

Friiits: 

Citrons 

Currants . . , 

Olives 

Raisins 

Honey 

Jelly  (currant) . 

Liqueurs 

Liquors 

Nuts: 

Almonds.. 
Walnuts. . . 


1913 


13,553 

4,578 

184,681 

279 

23, 729 

1, 1S3, 759 

222, 300 

2,161 


2,437 

356 

1,C15 

1, 429 


1914 


J5,909 
'i97,'i49 


7,476 

1,293,191 

292,840 

171 

103 


1,780 
446 


3,428 
3,593 


Articles. 


oils: 

Olive 

Sulphur 

Peppers  (pickle) 

Polj'pus 

Soap 

Tobacco 

Valonia 

Vegetables  (canned) 

Wine  (casks  or  bottles) . 
All  others 


Total. 


?38, 496 
7,084 
1,841 
1,350 


81,707 


3, 706 
7,470 
1,351 


1,773,948 


1911 


$41,659 
77,113 
2,203 


1,973 
146, 730 
3,041 
3,494 
11,820 
1,300 


2,095,541 


The  only  exports  to  the  American  insular  possessions  during  1914 
were  $115  worth  of  olive  oil  to  Hawaii. 
The  Import  Trade. 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  district  are,  in  their  order, 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  lumber,  sugar 
and  coffee,  cured  fish,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  copper  sulphate,  coal, 
iron  manufactures,  rice,  and  hides.  These  make  an  annual  total 
amounting  to  some  $6,000,000,  or  60  per  cent  of  all  imports.  The 
other  40  per  cent  is  distributed  over  a  wide  field  of  commodities. 
The  district  imports  about. one-half  its  wheat  and  other  cereals,  or 
some  $1,800,000  worth;  practically  all  its  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
amounting  annuallv  to  $1,000,000;  nearly  all  its  lumber,  amounting 
to  some  $600,000 ;  all  its  sugar  and  coffee',  to  the  sum  of  $400,000 ;  all 
its  cured  fish,  to  the  sum  of  another  $400,000;  all  its  flowers  of  sul- 
phur and  copper  sulphate,  or  $370,000;  all  its  coal,  or  $300,000; 
most  of  its  iron  manufactures,  or  $200,000;  all  its  rice,  or  $120,000; 
much  of  its  hides  for  tanning,  or  another  $120,000, 

Trade  in  all  these  lines  was  favorable- during  the  first  half  of  1914. 
Prices  on  foreign  markets  were  satisfactory,  and  domestic  demands 
for  practically  all  these  commodities  encouraged  importers.     There 
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was  but  little  shifting  in  the  channels  of  trade.  The  second  half 
of  the  year,  however,  saw  great  dislocation.  This  was  due  to  the 
closing  of  many  foreign  markets  on  Avhich  importers  had  depended, 
to  the  difficulty  of  securing  other  satisfactory  markets,  and  to  the 
crippling  of  transportation  facilities.  Business  in  one  or  two  lines 
became  paralyzed  and  did  not  recover  perceptibly  as  the  year  closed. 
Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  usually  supplied  to  the  district  from 
Black  Sea  ports.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war  by  Turkey  in  October 
and  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  this  market  was  closed.  Im- 
jporters  at  once  turned  to  the  United  States  as  the  only  available 
source  of  supply,  and  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  heavy 
orders  were  negotiated  upon  that  market.  Prices  abroad  rose 
steadily  as  the  months  passed,  and  shipping  companies  raised  their 
ocean  freights  by  as  much  as  300  per  cent  or  even  more.  These  ad- 
vances in  cost  caused  a  sharp  advance  on  the  local  markets  in  the 
price  of  bread,  the  price  advancing  from  4  cents  per  pound  to  4f 
cents.  Since  half  the  expense  of  daily  ration  among  the  common 
people  is  bread  this  m.eant  a  perceptible  advance  in  the  keeping  of 
a  family.  Coffee,  which  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  come 
from  Austria,  was  imported  from  the  United  States  in  considerable 
quantities  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  former  market  being 
closed.  Copper  sulphate  was  brought  from  Great  Britain  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  that  market  not  being  available  in  the 
second  half  supplies  were  brought  from  the  United  States. 
Balance  of  Trade  Against  Tlnited  States. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  this  district  and  the  United  States 
has  always  been  against  the  latter  country.  Without  going  into 
the  history  of  the  district's  trade  relations,  it  seems  sufficient  to  make 
here  the  following  statement  by  way  of  explaining  this  condition. 
Currants,  which  constitute  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  exports,  are  an 
article  in  which  this  district  has  a  world  monopoly.  Olives,  oil.  and 
cheese,  which  m.ake  up  most  of  the  other  25  per  cent  of  exports,  go 
to  the  United  States  almost  entirely  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
several  thousand  Greeks  emigrated  to  that  country.  No  such  sig- 
nificant elements  enter  into  the  import  trade  from  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  this  transportation  facilities  have  been  much  more 
favorable  to  exports  than  to  imports.  For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  good  direct  communication  westward,  with  reasonable  ocean 
freight  rates.  Eastward  freights  from  the  United  States  to  this 
district,  on  the  contrary,  have  until  recently  been  indirect  via  Triest, 
Austria,  or  Piraeus,  Greece,  with  transshipment,  and  are  yet  largely 
so.  The  consequence  of  transshipment  has  been  to  make  freight 
rates  from  New  York  to  Patras  some  50  per  cent  higher  than  they 
were  to  either  Triest  or  Piraeus,  both  which  ports  represent  longer 
hauls  than  Patras. 
Previous  Sources  of  Supply  Cut  Off. 

The  lumber  supply  of  the  district  comes  normally  from  Austria 
via  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  this  source  was 
completely  cut  off,  and  as  no  other  market  was  immediately  in  reach, 
this  trade  became  paralyzed.  Importers,  however,  began  to  feel  the 
American  market  in  the  last  months  of  the  year,  and  it  is  probable 
that  supplies  will  shortly  begin  to  arrive  from  that  market. 
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Iron  manufactures  are  brought  from  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  to  this  district.  The  last  half  of  the  year  witnessed  a 
marked  decline  in  movements,  owing  to  the  difliculties  experienced 
in  terms  and  transportation.  The  same  was  true  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  which  come  mainly  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Other  imports  held  to  their  usual  channels,  coal  coming  from  Great 
Britain,  sugar  from  Austria,  cured  fish  from  Labrador,  though  in 
lesser  quantities  on  account  of  difficulty  in  transportation,  sulphur 
and  rice  from  Italy,  and  hides  from  any  available  market. 

[See  following  reports  published  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Eeports  during  1914:  Importation  of  Wheat  into  Greece,  the  issue 
of  March  23;  American  Cotton  Goods  in  Greece,  June  6  and  July 
11 ;  Importation  of  Lumber  into  Greece,  July  18.] 
steady  Advance  in  Trade  With  United  States. 

The  year's  trade  with  the  United  States  directly  may  be  summed 
up  thus :  In  exports  to  the  United  States  there  was  a  healthy  advance 
in  all  leading  commodities ;  in  imports  from  the  United  States  there 
was  proportionatelj^,  and  perhaps  actually,  an  even  greater  advance, 
for  many  commodities  of  American  production  were  introduced  upon 
this  market  for  the  first  time,  and  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  spite  of  conditions  adverse  to  the  import  trade  from  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  export  trade  the  adverse  trade  balance  is 
being  reduced  from  year  to  year. 

Every  season  sees  the  introduction  of  new  articles  of  American 
production  on  the  local  markets,  making  a  healthy  growth  of  trade. 
During  the  jDast  year,  for  instance,  the  following  American  products 
have  appeared  upon  this  market,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  trade,  so  far  as  records  show,  others  for  the  first  time 
in  a  great  period:  Coffee,  cooking  stoves,  copper  sulphate,  cotton 
goods,  motor  boats,  soaps,  surgical  supplies,  and  wheat.  These,  in 
addition  to  American  goods  already  sold  here  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties— agricultural  implements,  firearms  and  ammunition,  hardware, 
lubricants  and  illuminant  oils,  kodaks  and  their  supplies,  pumps, 
sewing  machines,  toilet  articles,  typewriters,  and  windmills — make 
up  a  fairly  representative  body  of  American  manufactures. 
The  Outlook  for  American  Trade. 

Most  of  the  above-named  articles  have  come  upon  this-  market  in 
the  course  of  normal  trade,  stemming  the  tide  of  sharp  competition. 
Others  of  them  have  had  the  way  opened  for  the  time  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  war,  competition  being  temporarily  shut  off  by  the  closing 
of  competing  markets,  and  these  last  constitute  an  important  element 
when  considering  the  trade  balance  between  the  two  countries. 

Circumstances  offer  just  now  excellent  opportunity  to  American 
business.  Many  markets  that  formerly  supplied  important  lines  of 
imports  to  the  district  are  closed.  The  district  must  continue  to  have 
these  supplies,  and  importers  will,  for  the  time  being,  have  no  other 
alternative  than  to  meet  the  terms  of  Am.erican  sellers.  In  this  way 
American  goods  that  might  not  under  normal  conditions  have  found 
a  way  to  this  market  will  be  introduced.  Whether  such  lines  will 
hold  their  own  after  a  return  to  normal  conditions  will  depend  largely 
upon  American  exporters,  for  American  goods  themselves  are  usually 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  all  others  in  quality. 
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Handicap  laid  "Upon  American  Goods  by  Freight  Rates. 

It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  those  who  have  been  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  get  American  goods  introduced  upon  foreign  markets 
to  find  that  just  noAv,  when  there  seemed  to  open  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  this,  a  severe  handicap  has  been  laid 
upon  American  exports  by  the  enormous  advance  in  ocean  freight 
rates  from  American  ports  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
effect  of  this  handicap  is  felt  sharply  in  this  district.  Although 
ocean  freight  rates  on  exports  from  the  district  to  the  United  States 
have  remained  practicall}'^  unaffected  by  hostilities,  rates  from  New 
York  to  Patras  have  advanced  300,  or  even  400,  per  cent,  owing  to 
the  great  demand  for  outgoing  tonnage.  Efforts  to  place  American 
goods  upon  this  market  must  inevitably  prove  largely  futile  so  long 
as  the  importer  is  required  to  pay  for  ocean  transportation  40,  60,  or 
even  in  some  cases  100  per  cent  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  merchandise 
on  American  markets. 
Cost  of  Living. 

Fortunately  the  cost  of  living  in  the  district  did  not  materially 
increase  during  last  year.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  prices 
current  upon  the  retail  market  of  Patras  at  the  close  of  1913  and 
1914.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  normal  prices  of 
most  of  the  necessities  are  higher  in  the  city  of  Patras  than  they 
are  in  American  cities.  Prices  are  given  in  cents  per  pound,  except 
as  otherwise  indicated. 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Cents. 

4 
17 
20 
17 
27 
60 
20 

8 

15-20 
25-40 

45 

Cents. 

if 
20 
17 
27 
60 
22 
9 

14-18 

22-34 

41 

Butter: 

Poor 

Cents. 
40 
60 
37J 

1' 

3 
3 

0  16 
6  22 
cSO 

Cents. 

45-48 

66 

37.1 

8i 

9 

3 

3 

Beef,  ordinary 

Imported 

M\itton.  ordinary 

Coffee,  ground 

Sugar 

Bacon,  breakfast 

Rice,  ordinary 

Ham.  imported 

Potatoes,  poor 

Fish,  fresh  

Salt 

Codfish,  salt 

Milk: 

Poor 

ol6 
620 
CSS 

In  brine 

Condensed 

Head 

Imported 

0  Per  quart. 

6  Per 

can.                                c  Per  dozen. 

Decreased  Emigration — Direct  Sailings  to  United  States. 

Patras  is  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  for  emigrants  proceeding 
from  Levantine  lands  to  the  United  States.  The  following  figures 
will  indicate  the  effect  of  disturbed  European  conditions  upon  this 
movement  during  the  second  half  of  1914,  compared  with  the  first 
six  months : 


[J 

fEm'barkationg. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

J 

"^ 

First  half  year — \. 
Second  half  year. .  S. 

....|.. 

/   "' 

220 
173 

4,803 
096 

19,007 
3,741 

^- 

Total 

303 

5,493 

22,748 

+-* — T\  ::o '-;■-: 

•T.-^.«tV i 

The  numbw^-of-^ipeet'Sft-ilkigs-fieHi-JEktras  to  the  United  States 
during  1914  was :  First  half  3- ear,  62 ;  second  half  year,  29. 
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